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General Articles. 


Tuberculosis in Man and Animals. 


In the Field of April 23rd, 1921, an account 
appeared of a meeting held at the rooms of the 
Royal Society of Medicine on March 14th, 1921, 
at which both the members of the Society and the 
members of the Central Branch of the National 
Veterinary Association were present, with Sir J. 
Bland Sutton, the president of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, in the chair. This meeting was 
opened by Professor F. Hobday, C.M.G., with a 
paper upon the diseases communicable from 
animals to man, and in his paper he pointed out 
the necessity that existed for further collaboration 
between the medical and veterinary professions 
in the study of the comparative medicine and 
surgery relating to these diseases. 

This was the first occasion on which members 
of both professions were present, meeting on 
mutual grounds, and a very interesting discussion 
ensued. At the end of the meeting it was resolved, 
that in view of the great importance of the subject 
discussed, and in order that country members 
should have an opportunity of being present and 
of expressing their opinions and experiences on 
the various points raised during the meeting, 
the meeting should be adjourned for a month. 
The account of the adjourned meeting appears in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 
for May. Members of both the medical and veter- 
inary professions were again present, with the 
president, Sir J. Bland Sutton, in the chair, the 
subject chosen for discussion being tuberculosis 
on account of its great importance, both to human 
and animal life. 

The proceedings, says the Field, were opened 
by Sir John McFadyean, principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College, who said that although the 
diseases recognised as being common to men and 
animals formed a considerable list, it was undeniable 
that in most of them cases of actual transmission 
from animals to man in this country were at present 
very uncommon. He dwelt upon the economic 
importance of bovine tuberculosis as _ being 
essentially a disease of cattle, in the sense that the 
type of bacillus which was the cause of it would 
cease to exist if the bovine species became extinct. 
It was an independent disease of cattle in the sense 
that the eradication of human tuberculosis would 
leave its incidence among cattle unaffected ; on 








the other hand, the eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis would reduce nearly to vanishing point 
the loss which tuberculosis at present caused in 
pigs and other mammals, and it would sensibly 
diminish the cases of human tuberculosis, especially 
those which had their starting point in the alimen- 
tary canal. After referring to the incidence of 
the disease in cattle of varying ages, and pointing 
out that the disease was of less frequent occurrence 
amongst young cattle than in milking herds, in 
which it might amount to even 40 per cent., Sir 
John went on to speak of methods of eradication, 
and stated that, no doubt, the disease could be 
eradicated in a few years, if considered necessary, 
regardless of cost ; but that would entail a large 
expenditure of money in payment of compensation 
for loss of cattle, and would also greatly reduce 
the supply of milk and add to its present price 
for some years; and because it was impossible 
to put such drastic measures into operation, he was 
in favour of enforcing such methods as appeared 
to be practicable and necessary to prevent or 
diminish the cases of human infection from cattle, 
The great source of such infection was the milk 
supply, and the danger of infection would be 
greatly diminished if one could cut off from human 
consumption the milk which came from cows 
actually infected with tuberculosis of the udder 
or were in an advanced stage of the disease. That 
was the object aimed at by the Tuberculosis Order 
of 1913, which was slightly modified in July, 
1914, and unfortunately suspended in August, 1914, 
owing to the war; but that if those present were 
in sympathy with the proposal, he was prepared 
to move that the re-introduction of the Order 
was urgently necessary in the interests of public 
health. 


The discussion that followed was most interesting. 
Sir J. McFadyean had referred to the. new theory 
that the passage of milk infected with tubercle 
bacilli from the udders of cows into the stomachs 
of children might actually be beneficial to the 
human species by producing an immunising effect, 
and thereby diminishing the results of subsequent 
infection with the more virulent bacillus of the 
human type, but he left this point to be discussed 
by the members of the medical profession who had 
studied it. He was followed by Professor §. 
Lyle Cummins, who said that though such milk 
might have an immunising effect, the experiment 
would be a very dangerous one, as the doses could 
not be controlled, and too large a dose might 
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result in death. Sir Clifford Allbutt followed. 
He pointed out that, as in the case of the prevention 
of typhoid fever, the farmer had to be educated 
as to the necessity for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis and as to the means of doing so. He 
referred to the lessons learnt during the war from 
the use of Mallein vaccines with relation to glanders. 
Here the education began with the stable boys ; 
but he also warned his hearers against impatience 
as to results. It would take time and patience 
before any definite results would be arrived at, 
and he pointed out in this respect the great value 
of the study of comparative medicine and surgery 
to both the medical and veterinary professions. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. A. C. 
Inman, physician to the Brompton Hospital for 
Consumption, who referred to the most recent 
work done by Dr. Stanley Griffith and Dr. East- 
wood on the relative frequency of infection by the 
human and bovine types of bacillus in various 
cases of tuberculosis, and he showed some very 
interesting tables, proving how much more prev- 
alent the bovine type was found to be amongst 
young children than amongst adults. He also 
spoke of the various recent methods adopted 
for the diagnosis of the disease in its earliest 
stages, when there was the best hope of effecting 
a cure, and referred to the work at present being 
done to combat and diminish the ravages of the 
disease. Dr. Halliday Sutherland spoke next 
on the value of early diagnosis and treatment of 
the disease. 

The last speaker was Professor F. Hobday, who 
said that he had no doubt as to the value in any 
scheme for the eradication of tuberculosis of 
collaboration between the medical and veterinary 
professions, and that the question of clean milk 
certainly could not be settled except by combined 
action between them. He referred to Dr. C. A. 
Inman’s paper, which proved that the danger 
to the human race of tuberculosis caused by the 
bacilli of a bovine type was a real one, showing 
that 18°7 per cent. of all cases of human tuberculosis 
were of bovine origin, and that in tuberculosis of 
the glands of the neck of young children, the 
proportion went up to 85 per cent. ; whilst another 
speaker (Dr. H. Sutherland) had said it was 
probable that an average of 10,000 children died 
annually of this form of tuberculosis, and he again 
referred to the last paragraph of his original 
paper, in which he stated that, in his belief, in the 
combat against this disease, by the two professions 
working together, much time would be saved 
and much better results would be attained. 

Sir John McFadyean replied, and moved the 
following resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously :— 

“That the Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Medicine and members of the Central Branch of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
assembled in joint meeting, are of opinion that 
the prevalence of tuberculosis among cattle in 
this country continues to be a serious menace to 





the health of human beings, and that to counteract 
this danger the re-introduction of the Tuberculosis 
Order, which was suspended in 1914, is urgently 
needed.” 





Evolu‘ion of Blood Stock. 
LESSONS FROM FORMER Roya SHOwS AT DERBY. 


That there.is much to be learned relative to the 
gradual evolution from simple show beginnings to 
the present elaborate ‘“‘ booking ”’ of blood stock, 
in the serial history of such meetings as those of 
the Royal Agricultural Society at Derby, is evident 
from the following interesting reminiscences under 
the title ‘‘Some Old Derby,” which appeared 
recently in the Live Stock Journal :— 

“When the Royal Agricultural Society held its 
meeting at Derby as a little child of five years old 
the show of stock, as in its infancy, was quite a 
subordinate part of the meeting, atid what stock 
there was was judged privately. That was the 
rule even for a year or two afterwards, and the 
general regulations at the time read :—‘ The 
judges of stock are to have the whole of Wednesday 
for making their adjudications and signing their 
awards ; and the director and stewards are instruc- 
ted to take care that no governor or member 
(including the Council), stranger or exhibitor be 
admitted under any pretence whatever into the 
yard on that day.’ 

“That was the rule in 1843 and at Southampton 
in 1844. It would not be possible now with 3,613 
entries of large stock. All the same it might be 
salutary. But that is a dangerous subject. At 
any rate, judges would be bolder. At Oxford in 
1839 an entry of 249 live stock and 54 implements 
constituted a ‘show of unprecedented magnitude. ’ 
In 1843 the live stock entries were only 359. 

“The Society had already some 7,000 members— 
figures which show how meagre really is the present 
membership of 12,000 odd—and had no place for 
any fancy kind of horses, but just gave prizes for 
cart horses and for thoroughbred stallions. There 
was no need to encourage the ride-and-drive horse, 
or the pony and cob. Everybody used them ; 
everybody went to business on, or behind them. 
So our grandfathers realised that the saddle and 
the harness horse, each and both, would be all 
right as long as there was a dash of good “ blood ” 
used now and then on the numerous stock of all 
kinds of breeding mares. 

“‘ There is a lesson here and a confirmation of the 
argument, used by the writer so often, that no 
variety of horse will be kept alive by mere fashion 
and fancy; that is to say, artificially. So our 
forebears at the Derby Show of 1843 offered prizes 
for :—Cart stallions four years and over, with 
prizes of £30 and £20; for two-year-old cart 
stallions ‘foaled since 1841,’ £15 (only one 
prize) ; for cart mare and foal, £20 first prize and 
£10 second ; and for two-year-old filly, £10 (one 
prize). A prize of £30 was offered for ‘the best 
thoroughbred stallion which shall have served 
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mares at a price not exceeding 3 guineas in the 
season 1843.’ And that was the whole of the 
classification of* horses. They apparently rated 
‘blood’ cheaply in those days. The £30 was 
won by Mr. Arthur Chester, of Nottingham, with a 
seven-year-old by ‘Jerry, out of Beeswing’s 
dam,’ bred by Mr. Wm. Orde, near Morpeth. 

“ By 1881—in 38 years—there had been a great 
change. The Stud Book business was astir, but 
Shires had not been classified yet, and as late as 
Shrewsbury in 1884 there were eight classes of 
‘agricultural ’ horses as against four of shires in 
the breeding classes, and—nota bene, as Partridge 
would say—there were four classes for ‘ agricul- 
tural geldings ’ (Clydesdales and Suffolks barred), 
for which class prizes of £15, £10 and £5 were 
offered ‘by the Welshpool Local Committee.” 
The older class of shire stallions then admitted 
horses up to seven years old. 

“The light horses of 1881 would make subjects 
for a long article. In the hackney classes there 
were no stallions over 15.2. 

“ Harking back to old times and cattle at Derby 
in 1843, the entry was 133 in 20 classes (plus extra 
stock, an interesting miscellany of the old days) as 
against 1,254 this year in 125 classes. There were 
five classes each for shorthorns, Herefords, Devons, 
and cattle of any breed or cross. Note that in the 
older bull class the prizes were £30 and £20, and 
that in the over-a-year and ‘calved since 1841’ 
class the prize was £20. The cow-in-milk prize was 
£15, and the same for in-calf heifer not over three 
years, while £10 was offered for the best yearling 
heifer. For the ‘ Extra Stock’ £50 was distri- 
buted in sums varying from £1 10s. to £5. Among 
the successful animals, here were an ‘ improved 
Durham heifer,’ a ‘pure shorthorn heifer,’ a 
heifer ‘out of a shorthorn heifer by an Ayrshire 
bull,” and a ‘ sow of the Neapolitan and Warwick- 
shire breed.’ 

“Only three varieties of sheep were encouraged : 
Leicesters, Southdowns or other shortwoolled ; 
and longwoolled, not Leicesters. In the Ram and 
Shearling Ram classes the prizes were £30 and 
£15, but for the pens of five shearling ewes they 
were only £10 and £5. That was the whole classi- 
fication. By 1881 it had increased to Leicesters, 
Lincolns, Cotswolds, and other longwoolled ; and 
Oxford Downs, Shropshires, Southdowns and 
Hampshire or other shortwoolled. In the 1881 the 
other longwoolled that won were chiefly ‘ Devon 
longwools,’ but a second prize went to a ‘ West- 
moreland longwool.’ In 1843, be it noted, the 
winning longwools in the ‘not Leicester ’ classes 
were ‘QOxfords.’ At Derby in 1921 there are 
26 breeds of sheep classified with 110 classes and 
788 entries (pens). 

“ Pigs in 1843 were large and small, numbering 
60 in five classes, and the breeds described read 
interestingly to-day with our 902 entries in 67 
classes and 10 breeds. The first prize small breed 
boar was an ‘Improved Essex,’ and the same 
breed won in sows. The second prize large boar 
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was described as ‘ Berkshire (large) ’—a_ large 
black it may be supposed ? The Duke of Devon- 
shire also won with a sow of the ‘ Lincolnshire 
(large) breed.’ ”’ 





Anglo-Franco-Be!lgian Veterinary Relief Fund. 


A meeting of the Central Committee was held 
at Paris on the 12th January last for the purpose 
of closing the fund, and a report of the meeting is 
given in the Revue Générale de Médecine Vétérin- 
aire for the 15th June. 

The President, Professor Vallée, in his report to 
the Committee, outlined the history of the fund, 
from its conception by the late Professor Liautard 
in 1914, and its complete establishment on the 
10th March, 1915. The following paragraph is 
translated in extenso as relating to the share taken 
by this country in the fund :— 

“We cannot help at once 
gratitude to those true friends, 
in need in the dark and terrible days, 
eagerly came to help in the work. 

“These were Sir John M’Fadyean and Sir 8. 
Stockman, two of the most important names in 
the veterinary profession in England, and their 
confréres General Moore and Messrs. Dollar and 
Hobday. Without the least delay under their 
influence a British Committee was formed, presided 
over by Mr. F. W. Garnett, President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and assisted by 
Messrs. Salusbury Price and Fred Bullock. What 
the action of that Committee was is seen in the 
minutes of our Executive Committee, where the 
high moral value of the assistance rendered, and 
the practical help given have been testified to 
with gratitude. Altogether nearly 20,000 francs 
came to us from this source.” 

Reference is then made to assistance from 
Belgium (9,000 francs), France (40,000 francs), 
and the United States (23,000 francs), and smaller 
sums from Switzerland and Spain, etc. 

The fund was utilised as follows :— 


acknowledging our 
who were friends 
who SO 


French veterinary surgeons assisted ... 90 
Belgian veterinary surgeons assisted ... 29 
No. of families helped — ... 9 
No. of wives of veterinary surgeons helped 9 


Assistance was also given in the shape of weekly 
parcels of provisions or clothes to veterinary 
surgeons who were taken prisoners. “Loans were 
granted to several, which have since been repaid, 
and in ten cases the diploma registration fees 
were paid of students whose homes were in the 
devastated regions and whose resources were at 
an end. The Committee also assisted more than 
100 refugees from the invaded areas, by placing 
them in new posts, and by these means, the double 
advantage was gained of helping French veterinary 
surgeons who were away on active service. An 
employment bureau was opened, and proved of 
great service to many. 

The total amount spent was 92,542 francs, of 
which only 2,216 francs were spent on adminis- 
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tration expenses. When we consider that this 
work lasted over 5 years, it is seen that the annual 
cost of running the fund was about 400 francs. 
This result is due to the devoted services of the 
treasurers, Messrs. Asselin and Houzeau, who did 
the whole of the work for nothing, and frequently 
charged themselves with expenses so as not to 
deplete the fund. There remained a balance in 
hand of 2,440 franes, which has been handed over 
to the Association Centrale des Vétérinaires—the 
counterpart of our Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to 
the President and other officers. 








Cow’s MILK on TRIAL. 


The Lister Institute has been engaged for some 
time in a scientific investigation of the values of 
food. Very important work has already been 
done in connection with the discovery and differ- 
entiation of what are called “ vitamines’”’; now 
food itself—in bulk—is being dealt with. Inter- 
esting reference to this investigation is made by 
the medical correspondent of the Times. Here it 
may be observed that science has a disturbing 
habit of upsetting popular notions and fads. ‘* We 
speak glibly (says the writer) “of milk as a 
kind of panacea of all dietet‘c ills, and of bread 
as ‘the staff of life.’ The Lister Institute 
has set out to prove these sayings and_ beliefs, 
and though the investigation is yet incomplete, 
certain remarkably suggestive conclusions have 
presented themselves. A scientific worker of 
great reputation has been living on self-imposed 
diets, and he has found, amongst other things, 
that bread alone will not make good bodily wastage. 
To his amazement he found that milk was even 
worse—at least in what may be called ordinary 
quantities. Perhaps about a gallon a day is 
necessary to keep the body of a man in what is 


styled nitrogenous equilibrium. The question 
naturally arises—Is cow’s milk an adequate 


substitute food for infants ? An immense number 
of problems, it is pointed out, are involved in this 
question. Science, indeed, is putting cow’s milk 
on its trial, and who shall say what the final verdict 
may be? If it is true that the ordinary individual 
needs about a gallon per day to maintain his 
“nitrogenous equilibrium,’ we will require a 
great many more ‘“ 2.000-gallon cows” than we 
have. Or it may be that we will have to”mix the 
milk with something else in order to bring it to 
the necessary effective strength to meet scientific 
requirements.— North British Agriculturist. 


Farmer Candidate (addressing an election meet- 
ing): “‘I am a practical farmer; I can plough, 


reap, milk cows, shoe a horse—in fact, I should like 
you to tell me one thing about a farm which I 
eannot do.”’” A Voice: 


*9 


“Can you lay an egg ? 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE. 


The adage regarding the deleterious effect 
produced on a hypothetical individual known as 
Jack by the lack of the necessary amount of 
recreation was evidently prominent in the minds 
of the Provisional Committee when they under- 
took the preparation of the programme for the 
Chester meeting. 

On Tuesday evening, July 26th, there is to be 
an informal reception at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
Chester, including musie and light refreshments, 
when it is hoped by the committee that all members 
and their ladies will be present. 

On Wednesday afternoon there is to be a river 
excursion to Eaton, when the Duke of Westmin- 
ster has invited the members to inspect his 
thoroughbred stud and farm, and later to tea. 

The circular motor trip on Friday, July 29th, 
will include the prettiest parts of North Wales, 
when the following noted beauty spots and places 
of interest are to be visited —Mold, St. Asaph, 
Abergele, Llanrwst and Bettws-y-Coed, where 
lunch will be served. Thence via Corwen to 
Llangollen, where tea will be taken at The Wood- 
land; the return journey to Chester being via 
Wrexham. 

It is to be hoped also that time will permit of 
a visit to the golf links, and in this connection 
golfing members are requested to include their 
clubs in their impedimenta. 

The social side has ever 
feature of our Annual Meeting, and the arrange- 
ments made for the Chester meeting indicate that 
this prominence is to be maintained. 

The committee particularly request that) mem- 
bers should return the enclosed application to 
the Secretary, Mr. F. G. Edwards, of Chester, as 
soon as possible and, in any case, before July 18th, 
in order that the necessary arrangements may 


been a_ prominent 


be completed. 








Abstracts and Reviews. 


Etiology of Azoturia. 


The etiology of Azoturia has been debatable 
ground for over a century. Hutyra and Marek' 


hold that it is a myogenic auto-intoxication with 
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toxic substances. Among the theories that these 
authors mention are those of Bollinger, Hof- 
meister and Seidamgrotsky, Ohler, and Fréhner 
and Lucet. Bollinger attributes it to the form- 
ation of an hemolytic ferment. Hofmeister and 
Seidamgrotsky believe the cause to be a very 
profuse formation of urea and other extractives 
accompanying it. Obler holds that the abnormal 
amount of dextrose formed in the true change 
of the glycogen may produce a myositis and 
secondary nephritis. | Fréhner and Lucet say that 
a strong irritation by cold increases the metabolism 
of the muscles, breaks down the contractile sub- 
stances and liberates the muscle hemoglobin. 

The kidney is said to be affected with relative 
frequency. The bladder contains mostly reddish 
or reddish brown urine. The blood is said to 
coagulate more rapidly and the coagulum remains 
loose for a time so that a relatively small quantity 
of serum is formed. The serum is reddish or of a 
pronounced red at the onset. In severe 
this happens even later. Marek found the specific 
gravity to be 1L052—1054°4, a slight diminution 
in red corpuscles and a slight diminution in the 
hemoglobin content.  Schindelka, Hofling, and 
Konig each found an increase in hemoglobin of 
half above normal, corpuscles normal and heemo- 
globin increased for several days. Konig has 
found the red cells as high as 21,328,000. He 
ascribes this large number to a decrease of water 
in the body tissues. 


cases 


Prof. James Law? quotes Williams, who thinks 
the disease is due to uremic poisoning. Law? 
says that the blood is charged with carbon dioxide, 
and is black and tarry, comparatively incoagulable, 
remaining in the veins and exhibiting an iridescent 
reflection, — Its low absorption of oxygen resembles 
anthrax. It contains a great proportion of urea 
and allied extractives which greatly increase its 
density. He quotes Freidberger and Fréhner, 
and agrees with them that these extractives are 
not due to muscular action, but to abundant 
products of digestion. When the shed blood 
coagulates it forms a soft clot without buff, and the 
expressed serum is reddish from haemoglobin 
and hematoidin crystals. The bladder contains 
a dark brown or glairy urine of high density, and 
is loaded with urea and haemoglobin. 


Urea, uric acid, creatinine, and sugar are the 


most prominent of the extractives referred to by 
the men from whom | have quoted. They are 
also the extractives most commonly determined 
as a measure of normal or disturbed metabolism. 
Urea, uric acid and creatinine are nitrogenous 
substances. They are a partial measure of the 
nitrogen of the blood and tissues, To the quantity 
of these must be added the total non-protein 
nitrogen. Sugar is a carbohydrate, and as such 
is a measure of the carbohydrate metabolism. To 
the disturbance in metabolism and elimination of 
these substances much of the toxemia and auto- 
intoxication of the animal body is due. 
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Meruops, 


A study of blood composition is not complete 
without a record of kidney activity as revealed 
by the urine. The urine is an index of the quantity 
of extractives being eliminated from the body 
and of the vitality of the kidney. <A third step 
in the study of the extractives being formed and 
eliminated has been undertaken in the analysis 
of the muscle juice expressed from tissue taken 
from the muscles most badly affected in azoturia. 
To obtain the tissue one requires a dead animal, and 
such an animal is not always available. 

The analysis of the blood and tissue juice has 
been made according to the method of Folin and 
Wu.* Urine examinations have been made 
according to the directions given by Dr. P. A. Fish¢4 
in his work * The Examination of the Urine of 
the Horse and Man.” 

RESULTS. 

The average of our results in the analysis of 
blood and tissue juices is given in the appended 
table. The figures given are milligrams per LOO 
mils of blood. 


Total Non-Pro- Preformed 
tein Nitrogen. Urea. Uricacid. Creatinine. Sugar, 


Blood of normal horse...33°9 18°71 2°45 8b Lo2-9 
Blood at height of azot- 

GU, scnncedsntakbsntentes 300188 23 LT 1026 
Blood in recovery .....: 285 17:1 231 1387 882 
Muscle juice, left leg 

worse affected ......... 546166 1:4 682 1250° 


Muscle juice, right leg...48°2 15°8 Trace 6°19 1250" 


A comparison of the data will show very little 
difference in the composition of normal blood, 
height of attack and animal recovering. The 
juice expressed from the muscle tissue gives a high 
reading for total non-protein nitrogen, sugar and 
preformed creatinine. The statement has often 
been made that the blood is loaded with extractives, 
So far we have not found this to be true, The 
facts are not yet established, but the indications 
are that there is a retention of extractives in the 
tissues rather than a great increase in the blood 
stream. We are lacking in data for normal 
tissue juice, and this idea may prove wrong on 
further Comparison, 

The examination of urines so far dogs net bear 
out the statements that it is loaded with urea, 
In all the samples that bave been analysed with 
one exception the urea has been within normal 
limits. The specific gravity has been within the 
normal The colour has varied from the normal 
to the coffee coloured urines of extreme 
The high colour is dependent cn the hemoglobin 
or its derivative, methemoglobin, which is some- 
times found to be present. — Such saits as chlorides, 
sulphates and phosphates have been found in 
normal quantities. It has been stated that the 
phosphates are increased largely. We have found 
this to be true. Uric acid is present in the normal 
urine of the horse in very small quantities, and we 
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have not noticed any radical departure from this 
in the samples analysed. We have encountered 
albumen and sugar in several samples, but neither 
of the two have been noted in measurable quantities. 
The sugar content has certainly not been of any 
such quantity as to have been the primary cause of 
nephritis. Indican has been found, but not in 
abnormal quantities. Hzemoglobin will be found 
in many instances, and is indicated in the oxy- 
hemoglobin spectrum as observed in spectroscopic 
examination. 

Different types of casts are observed as a rule 
in nephritis. We have not found any of these 
types in the various examinations made. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. While the data is too limited to establish 
definite facts, the extractives in the blood seem to 
be no greater or even less in quantity than those 
of normal blood. 

2. The quantity of sugar, total non-protein 
nitrogen, and preformed creatinine of expressed 
muscle juice seems to be excessive. This points 
to retention of these extractives in the tissues 
rather than an overloading of the blood. 

3. The results from urine examinations are not 
in accord with the expressed idea of a high urea 
content. The samples analysed so far do not 
indicate any marked nephritis. 

4. This communication can be considered with 
justice only in the light of a preliminary report. 
Much work needs yet to be done in order to confirm 
or disprove the facts so far presented. 
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Researches on the Theory of Anaphylaxis. 


Prscit (Ann. de I’ Insi. Pasteur, May, 1921) 
brings forward evidence to show that the specific 
antibodies of anaphylaxis and the proteolytic 
ferments resulting from the parenteral introduction 
of foreign protein are entirely distinct. Thus he 
finds that (1) guinea-pigs injected with the internal 
wall of hydatid cysts constantly present the 
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phenomena of anaphylaxis, but practically never 
give a positive Abderhalden reaction ; (2) guinea- 
pigs injected with white of egg, not only give a 
positive Abderhalden test for proteolytic ferments, 
but likewise are rendered anaphylactic, while 
this state of anaphylaxis persists after the Abder- 
halden reaction has disappeared ; (3) guinea-pigs 
injected with white of egg give at first a positive 
Abderhalden reaction, but are incapable of trans- 
mitting passive anaphylaxis, while in the later 
stages the reverse holds good. Proteolytic 
ferments and anaphylactic anti-albumins represent 
two different modes of reaction against the antigen ; 
the two reactions develop independently of each 
other ; in the first stage they may coexist together, 
while later one may persist and the other disappear ; 
in the final stage proteolysis vanishes, anaphylaxis 
alone remains. He finds that in guinea-pigs, as the 
result of anaphylactic shock, the blood platelets 
drop from a normal of 400,000 per cubic millimetre 
to 28,000 per cubic millimetre. The diminution 
of platelets is proportional to the gravity of the 
shock. In explanation of the phenomenon of 
anaphylaxis he elaborates the following theory. 
First phase: The antigen, after the first intro- 
duction into the blood, is gradually modified 
until it becomes an .integral part of the living 
colloids of the cells, and impresses on these a new 
character, particularly an affinity for the primary 
antigen. Second phase: The cells, stimulated 
by the new product derived from the antigen, 
manufacture albumins identical with the new 
colloidal complexes, and having the same physico- 
chemical affinity for the primary antigen. These 
new complexes exist in abundance in the plasma 
and in certain tissues of the body. Third phase : 
The antigen, introduced in the form of the dechain- 
ing dose, reacts with the new collodial complexes, 
causing them to flocculate. The intravascular 
flocculation gives rise to agglutination of the blood 
platelets and to capillary emboli, which are the 


immediate cause of the anaphylactic shock. The 
intracellular flocculation produces a_ profound 
cellular disturbance, increases the shock, and 


favours capillary obstruction in situ followed by 
iocal and general reactions.— British Medical 
Journal. 


Settlement and the Tsetse Fly Problem. 


The important investigations here described, 
which should be consulted in the original, were 
concerned chiefly with Glossina morsitans, G. 
pallidipes and G. brevipalpis, though G. austeni is 
also noticed. The Mossurise fly problem is of 
particular interest, not only because of the presence 
in the district of so many different species of 
Glossina and the very varied conditions of vege- 
tation, elevation, rock-formation, etc., that affect 
them, but also because part of the area was, under 
the Zulu domination, the scene of an artificially 
directed scheme of settlement that resulted in the 
banishment of tsetse flies. This indicates that 
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settlement, properly planned, is itself capable of 
clearing the country, affected of the two flies here 
concerned—G. brevipalpis and G. pallidipes. 

Other points to which particular attention was 
_ given were an analysis of the vegetation, and of 
the distribution and local behaviour of the various 
woodland types. Each species of Glossina is 
dependent on particular but different shade 
conditions, and a knowledge of the types of woed- 
land that provide these conditions and_ their 
response to seasonal and other influénces, burning, 
etc., is essential for any clearing operations that 
may be undertaken in the future. A very large 
amount of information was also collected concern- 
ing the habits of the various tsetse flies, the types 
and distribution of the animals on which they feed, 
the methods and extent of their spread, their 
natural enemies, etc. 

Experiments were made in clearing the under- 
growth in various ways, and its effect on the several 
species of Glossina. Cattle were taken success- 
fully through a fly belt when the bush on each side 
of the road had been cleared, and also by means of 
decoy animals so placed with regard to the more 
valuable ones that the latter were not attacked. 

But perhaps the most important of the recom- 
mendations made as a result of these investigations 
concerns the particular form of clearing produced 
by regulated burning. The Zulus used to regulate 
burning for hunting purposes, but under European 
administration everyone burns when he pleases. 
Irregular burning means that when the later fires 
take place the areas burned earlier are already 
becoming fit for the reception of the fly. A still 
worse effect is the encouragement given by too 
early burning to the wooding, and particularly 
to the formation of the thickets on which G. 
brevipalpis rather specially depends. Late burning 
on the other hand, finds the grass and fallen leaves 
at their driest and achieves much actual destruction 
of young growth, and a temporary destruction of 





much high shade as well, at a hot, dry time that | 


must be relatively critical for the fly. Late 
burning is not an emergency measure, but would 
have to be kept up annually. Apart from varying 
grass conditions, its effect should show first and 
chiefly in relation to G. brevipalpis, and, in the 
area where it depends mainly on coppice, G. 
pallidipes. 
is less certain, as that fly and G. pallidipes in the 
same wooding appear to be independent of under- 
growth ; but the process will assuredly tell, as the 
established fire-resisting trees pass maturity with 
nothing to replace them. 

Close settlement, as mentioned above, involving 
effective clearing, will protect itself, and under 
the Zulus close settlement in the form of a belt 
round high ground, denying access to game, also 
protected the high ground. As settlement is 
bound to be the eventual policy, it cannot be said 
that the ultimate future of the Mozambique 
Company’s infested areas is seriously compromised 
by the presence in them of these flies. 


Its effect in relation to G. morsitans’ 
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[SwyNNERTON (C. F. M.). An Examination of the 
Tsetse Problem in North Mossurise, Portuguese 
Kast Africa.— Bull. Ent. Res., London, xi., pt. 4, 
March, 1921, pp. 315-386, 9 plates, 1 map. 
Review of Applied Entomology. } 





Parasites of Mediterranean Region 
Trypanosomiases. 


The forms of piroplasmosis in the Mediterranean 
region are rarely pure strains. The hemoglo- 
binuria of Central and Northern Europe is exclu- 
sively due to Piroplasma bigeminum or P. bovis, 
and African Coast fever exclusively to Theileria 
parva, while the piroplasmoses of the Mediterranean 
basin are caused by associated parasites (P. 
bigeminum and Theileria mutans, P. bigeminum 
and Anaplasma marginale, T. parva and 7. 
mutans), of which the types 7. parva and 7. 
mutans seem to be peculiar to this region. 

The presence of 7’. mutans has been recognised 
in Eritrea, and piroplasms resembling it have been 
found in cattle from Tunisia. On the White Nile 
T. mutans has been found associated with A. 
marginale. In the region of Trebizond, cattle 
from Russia showed mixed infections of P. 
bigeminum, T. annulata, and A. marginale. T. 
mutans and P. bigeminum are said to be associated 
in Greek cattle. It is possible that not P. 
bigeminum, but one of the pyriform organisms, 
such as have been reported from various parts of 
the world, was concerned. 

In Morocco bovine piroplasmosis seems to be a 
pure infection, permitting accurate research on 
the agents and their carriers, and thus helping 
towards the solution of the problem of preventive 
immunisation. 

[VeLu (H.). La Piroplasmose bovine au Maroc 
et ses Rapports avec les Piroplasmoses circum- 
méditerranéennes.— Bull. Soc. Path. Exot., Paris, 
xiv., no. 2, 9th February, 1921, pp. 116-124.] 


Causal 





Foot-and-Mouth in Moro:co. 


Foot-and-mouth disease has long been recognised 
in Morocco, where it is known to the natives as 
“ Bou Jder ”’ or “ Bou Jedri ’’—terms which include 
all eruptive contagious affections, such as sheep- 
pox, small-pox, cow-pox, and fowl-pox. Among 
ruminants the condition generally mins a mild 
course, but from time to time outbreaks of 
exceptional severity occur. Such outbreaks were 
observed about 20 years ago, again in 1913, and 
in 1920. The more severe forms of the disease 
occur in cattle subjected to much fatigue or bad 
hygiene, and in pigs herded together before or 
during shipment. In these conditions deaths 
are not rare and convalescence is of long duration. 
In the 1920 outbreak the milk production of the 
herds of Spanish goats at Casablanca diminished 
considerably. Young sucking animals were found 
to be much more susceptible than were adults, 
for calves and lambs succumbed in large numbers 
to the septicemic forms of the disease. In the 
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mild forms usually observed in adults discrete 
lesions are to be found above the claws, which 
cause very slight lameness, lasting three or four 
days at most, while typical lesions on the lips 
and tongue, which cause a little difficulty in 
swallowing for two or three days, are also seen. 
Very rarely lesions are found on the udder. 
Buccal lesions were seen on two gazelles. The 
disease never lasts longer than a week, and natives 
who do not also carry on pig breeding attach no 
importance to the affection. 


The virus appears to be endowed with a high 
degree of pathogenicity for the pig. Adult 
animals exhibit only localised lesions on the mouth, 
mammary glands or feet, usually of a mild character. 
In 1913 the foot lesions appeared to be more 
intense, because the animals were kept entirely 
at grass during the course of the outbreak (May- 
October). In young pigs, on the other hand, the 
disease became manifested under various forms, 
which were often septicemic and of exceptional 
severity. Four main forms were recognised, viz., 
(a) buccal form, with more or less confluent 
vesicles on the lips, tongue and gums ; (6) the foot 
form, with congestion of the coronary region, 
interdigital vesicles, and necrosis, and very often 
sloughing of the claws, in about 40 per cent. of 
cases ; (c) alimentary form, with severe general 
symptoms and typical lesions of gastro-enteritis ; 
(d) pulmonary form, with diffuse bronchitis and 
pneumonic centres. 


In all the severe outbreaks the high mortality 
has to be attributed to the cardiac lesions, and 
death supervenes very often from cardiac syncope 
without preliminary signs. Cases of sudden death 
occur in animals during the hotter periods of the 
day, when they are made to move, and sometimes 
animals in very good condition with mild or 
healing lesions succumb in this manner. Post- 
mortem, myocarditis is always marked.  Treat- 
ment of the local lesions in young pigs therefore 
becomes a secondary consideration, and cardiac 
tonics are more indicated. | Velu used camphorated 
vil to this end, and the results were very encouraging. 
In one large establishment containing over 10,000 
pigs this treatment was applied to 200 young pigs. 
Mortality ceased in two days, although it had 
amounted to four or five per day prior to the 
injections. 


[VeLu (H.). La fiévre aphteuse au Maroc. 
L’importance de la médication toni-cardiaque. 
(Foot-and-moutb Disease in Morocco, Importance 
of Administering Cardiac Tonics in Treatment. )— 
Bull. Soc. Path. Exot. 1920, Nov. Vol. 18. 
No. 9, pp. 726-729. Ex. Tropical Vet. 
Bulletin, 1921, May, pp. 113-114.) 





Northumberland is the only county in England to 
record a decision in favour of the removal of the embargo 
on Canadian store cattle. 
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Association Reports. 





Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 


The quarterly meeting of the Midland Counties’ 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the 
Peacock Hotel, Northampton, on Thursday, May 
26th, when there were present :—Messrs. H. §. 
Reynolds (Daventry), W. H. Brooke (Handsworth), 
J. Cormack (Coventry), R. Over (Rugby), A. 
Over (Rugby), G. Howie (Birmingham), H. 
Thornton (Leicester), T. H. Hobson (Leicester), 
R. P. Holmes (Birmingham), W. C. Blackwall 
(Towcester), D. Forwell (Towcester), J. Martin 
(Wellington), S. J. Marriott (Northampton), 
Trevor Spencer (Kettering), F. W. Parkes (Welling- 
borough) and H. J. Dawes (West Bromwich), 
Hon. Secretary. 

President's Hospitality.——-Mr. RrEYNOLDs, who 
is president for the year, entertained the company 
to lunch, and in expressing his regret that there 
were not more members present, said the Hon. 
secretary informed him that the reduced railway 
facilities consequent on the coal strike was the 
reason given for their absence by the great majority 
of those who had sent letters of apology. 

After an excellent repast, the hon. secretary 
proposed the President’s health, at the same time 
thanking him on behalf of those present for his 
hospitality. He said the name of Reynolds was 
an old and honoured one in connection with this 
Association. Mr. Reynolds’ father was one of 
their earliest members, and for many years took an 
active interest in the welfare of the Association. 
He was pleased to see their president following 
in the footsteps of his sire. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledgment, said the 
position he now held was an honour he had looked 
forward to for many years. One of the recol- 
lections of his boyhood was his father’s great 
interest in this Association. The only holiday 
his father took from year’s end to year’s end was 
to attend the quarterly meeting of this Association, 
It was a pleasure to know that the present gener- 
ations of veterinary surgeons were carrying on 
the good work which their predecessors had 
begun. 

The Honorary SECRETARY said he would also 
like them to drink the health of another old 
member, a past president of the society, who had 
not been amongst them in recent years. He 
referred to their old friend Mr. Trevor Spencer, 
whom they all hoped to see elected a member of 
the Council. 

Mr. TREVOR SPENCER, in reply, said no doubt 
it was a fact that some veterinary surgeons appeared 
to take little interest in the politics of the profession, 
and he thought that, in many cases, this was due 
not so much to apathy as despondency. In 
some districts the remuneration paid for very 
responsible duties was too low, and it was necessary 
for many practitioners to keep their noses to the 
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grindstone in order to preserve their existence. 
They had lived too long in the Victorian era, 
and they must realise that they were now in the 
reign of King George V. During the past ten 
or fifteen years much had happened to the veter- 
inary profession to its detriment, and it was time 
they realised that the training suitable for the 
students of that period was not suitable to-day. 
The schools were concentrating too much on 
diseases of the horse, but with the growth of the 
motor industry, it behoved them to give greater 
attention to the diseases of other animals. If 
he had the honour of representing the profession 
on the Council, he should do his best to try to bring 
about a wider appreciation of the necessities of 
the changed times. 

Mr. REYNOLDs presided at the business meeting 
which followed, and said he was sorry to have to 
announce that Mr. J. O. Powley, who was to have 
read them a paper on the subject of rabies, was 
unable to attend. There had been an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease at Buxton, and Mr. 
Powley, as a member of the staff of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, was detained there. | Unfortunately 
the secretary only heard from Mr. Powley that 
morning, and there had been no time to make other 
arrangements, but he hoped they might fill up 
their time by a consideration of interesting cases 
which members might have to bring forward. 

The Hon. Secretary said he had received 
letteres of apology for non-attendance from the 
following members :—Sir John McFadyean, Sir 
Stewart Stockman, Sir Gilbert Barling, Professor 
Hobday, Professor Brayley Reynolds, Messrs. 
R. L. Phillips, G. F. Prickett, B. Secker, F. Hall, 
R. Lake, 8. M. Woodward, F. B. O. Taylor, R. P. 
Palmer, R. Duckworth, H. Prince, H. Yeomans, 
T. Ludlow, H. A. Turner, J. E. Cartwright, H. B. 
Hiles, R. Hughes, T. Hughes, W. Dale, KE. Franklin, 
L. Heelis, E. Ringer, W. F. Aston, J. G. Parr, C. J. 
Clifford, W. T. Olver, F. L. Gooch, W. White, 
M. Sadler, R. Lindsay, W. Tart, R. Cockburn, H. 
Cockburn, C. Haywood, F. V. Seward, J. M. Whyte, 
H. W. Stevens, C. J. Byner, J. J. Burchnall, L. C. 
Tipper, J. BR. Carless, W. W. Grasby, J. W. Conchie, 
©. KE. Dayus, T. Thompson, J. C. Deville, A. W. 
Findlay, R. McGregor, R. L. Green, D. R. Hoddinot, 
A. B. Forsyth, F. Chambers, R. E. Murison, B. 
DeVine, C. W. Crofts, Higgins, and others. 

Election of New Members.—The following gentle- 
men, duly nominated at the previous meeting, were 
unanimously elected members of the Association : 
Mr. Alfred MacKenzie, Market Drayton; Mr. 
C. J. W. Peach, Barton-under-Needwood ; Mr. 
R. F. Murison, Shrewsbury; Mr. G. Howie, 
Birmingham ; and Mr. R. P. Holmes, Birmingham. 

Arrangements for Next Meeting.—The Hon. 
Secretary presented the report of the Council 
meeting, held earlier in the day, recommending 
that, in accordance with rule, the next quarterly 
meeting be held at Birmingham, and that Pro- 
fessor Brayley Reynolds be invited to give a 
practical demonstration on some subject of general 
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interest to be chosen by himself. In regard to 
Mr. Powley’s paper on rabies, which was to have 
been read at this meeting, it was recommended 
that he be asked to give it at the November meeting. 
On the motion of the President, the report was 
received and the recommendations agreed to. 
Royal Veterinary College Students’ Union.—The 
Hon. SECRETARY read a letter from the Royal 
Veterinary College Students’ Union, inviting co- 
operation in a scheme whereby students hope to 
see practice during vacations. They are opening 
registers of veterinary surgeons willing to receive 
students as temporary assistants during the 
vacations, and also a register of such students 
as may desire to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
Mr. SPENCER said he saw nothing to object to 
in the proposal, but he did not see what the 
Association could do. It was for members to 
communicate with the Students’ Union if they 
wished to do so, 
After some discussion, it was resolved that the 
letter lie on the table. 


PRESIDENTS ADDREssS. 


The President then delivered the following 
inaugural address :— 

Gentlemen,—In the first place 1 have to thank 
you for the honour you have conferred upon me 
by electing me as your President for the forth- 
coming year. It is an honour of which I am very 
sensitive, and which I greatly appreciate, realising 
as I do the status of the Midland among the 
veterinary societies of the country and its great 
reputation in the past. 

Before proceeding I think it is our duty to express 
our gratitude to the retiring President for the able 
manner in which he has conducted the affairs of 
the Society during the past year-—a year which 
will long be remembered, both on account of the 
nature of the business transacted and the eminently 
useful papers read at the meetings during that 
period. We have, moreover, in the area over 
which the Midland holds sway gained experience 
during the period of disease which has considerably 
aroused our interest ; in particular | might mention 
the serious outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Our members have therefore been able to refresh 
their minds on subjects of great interest. 

It is my sad duty, however, in initiating the 
business of the Society for a new year, to refer 
to the great loss we have sustained in the death 
of one of our oldest and most eminent members- 
Mr. John Malcolm. His work for the Society, 
during periods of anxiety, are too well known to 
all the members to need recapitulation, and his 
great personality attracted such distinguished 
visitors to our meetings that the reputation of 
the Society was enhanced to the highest degree 
by the character of the communications delivered 
on these occasions. It is a matter of profound 
regret that his career was cut short just at a point 
when he was about to devote his whole energies 
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to the furtherance of our interests as a professional 
body. 

It is, I suppose, the President’s duty to review 
briefly, in his opening address, the most prominent 
questions of political importance that confront 
the profession, and I intend here to summarise 
very briefly the chief problems which now command 
our attention. ; 

Perhaps the most prominent change that has 
overtaken us as a Society during the last few years 
is the reconstitution of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. This Society is now no 
longer an independent isolated Society, but has 
become part of an organised whole, which has for 
its object the co-ordination of all similar societies 
throughout the country, with a view to rendering 
effective—or rather rendering more effective—the 
resolutions passed by the several societies. 

This affiliation of the societies has, not without 
some good reason, been regarded by some members 
of our profession with some degree of misappre- 
hension, and at first sight the formation of a strong, 
unified body, claiming to represent the views of 
the profession as a whole, might be regarded as 
unnecessary, in view of the fact that the destinies 
of the profession. are actually presided over by a 
single corporate body, whose functions are well 
defined and whose constitution is such that all 
members have equal right to elect its Council. 
In this respect we as a profession are singularly 
fortunate, and the privilege of possessing the 
so-called ‘‘single portal system” is one which we 
rightly guard jealously. 

The medical profession, which is often held up 
to us for comparison, is in no wise so strongly 
placed, and the formation of a N.V.M.A. on 
analogy with the B.M.A. is not comparable. 

But, nevertheless, we cannot but uphold the 
view that a strong National, properly organised 
and wisely conducted, must inevitably be of 
inestimable benefit to the profession, and in 
particular to those who still form the mass of the 
profession, viz., the general practitioners. It is 
with great difficulty that an ordinary member 
engaged in general practice can get his varioys 
little grievances conveyed to the Council room of 
the R.C. Veterinary Surgeons. He is able to 
meet from time to time his fellow members, who 
are similarly situated in such societies as these, 
and thereby come to a common understanding 
with them on such matters as are calculated to 
promote their common welfare. However, the 
determination of such bodies of local members 
to put their resolutions into execution would be 
lost but for the fact that it is now possible to 
transmit them to a central body, and the machinery 
is available to obtain the views of other societies 
throughout the country on similar questions, 
and, after deliberation, to cause them to obtain 
a practical bearing. Perhaps, again, the greatest 
power for good which the National, and thereby 
also necessarily each society, has in its possession 
is its own journal. We can now congratulate 
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ourselves that the long-contemplated possession 
of such a periodical has now been realised, pub- 
lication under the auspices of the National having 
commenced at the beginning of the year. The 
purchase and running of a weekly journal by a 
small profession such as ours is no mean _achieve- 
ment, and we are already beginning to realise to 
what extent a printed publication circulated weekly 
among our members may promote the welfare 
of the profession. In its columns topical items, 
political problems, questions of scientific and 
practical interest, and any news items relevant 
to our professional work can be gathered together 
and presented before us in palatable form, so that 
the practitioner whose duties preclude a wide 
acquaintance with the literature relating to his 
profession may make himself conversant with the 
chief problems of the day. Here, however, a 
word of warning must be uttered if such an organ 
is to accomplish the good it was anticipated it 
would perform, and not drift into a lifeless 
publication, with, perhaps, more power for mischief 
than for good. We should like to see those 
entrusted with the direction of the journal grapple 
fearlessly with all pertinent questions immediately 
as they present themselves, and not rest content 
with a mere recital of such events. Perhaps 
in this respect the Editorial Board of the National’s 
journal must be regarded as the most important 
deciding factor in the whole organisation, and it 
should be the first duty of the National to select 
the directing head of such a Board and his working 
editing staff from among the most representative 
and professionally accomplished of its members. 
- At the present time there are many special 
problems before the practitioner which give cause for 
some thought, and which should be treated with 
something better than the customary apathy 
displayed by individual members. We have in 
mind, first of all, our presiding body, viz., the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
During the present year we see put into operation 
the new Veterinary Surgeons’ Act. On the face 
of it this Act brings about but little change, 
for it merely implies the payment of a guinea each 
year to the Royal College by each member of the 
profession in this country. In effect, however, 
it is most far reaching, for it is now hoped that the 
funds available through the institution of this 
annual fee will be adequate to put into effective 
action the powers already vested in the Royal 
College, and of which it has hitherto not been able 
to avail itself on account of its state of penury. 
There has been an outcry from several quarters 
recently, however, with regard to the amount of 
representation which the general practitioner 
has on the Council of the Royal College. It is 
stated that the practitioner is quite insufficiently 
represented, while the teaching institutions are 
much over represented. In reality there can be 
no grievance in this respect, for the Council is 
elec by all members of the profession, and 
no particular body has special representation. 
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It is, however, becoming a fact, on the other hand, 
that the gentlemen who sit round the Council 
Board are drawn, for the most part, from such 
institutions or from public services wherein they 
have a first hand knowledge of the difficulties 
which intimately confront the practitioner in the 
course of his daily work. The root of this evil, 
if it must be regarded as an evil, must lie in the 
general body of practitioners themselves, for it 
must be admitted that it is on account of their 
apathy or inability to spare the necessary time that 
this state of affairs has arisen. Members engaged 
with institutions and services have what must 
be regarded as a great electioneering advantage, 
inasmuch as their work gives such publicity and 
prominence to their names which does not usually 
fall to the lot of the general practitioner silently 
and continuously engaged in his task in some 
remote part of the country. Perhaps payment of 
travelling expenses of the members of the Council 
would remedy this matter to some extent, but 
with the possession of our own journal it is to be 
hoped that members will, casting aside their 
modesty, give vent to their views more frequently 
and to better effect, so that ultimately members 
can readily decide which have the necessary 
ability for ruling over its affairs. 

The whole work of the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons during the past 
year has been such that we, as a_ profession, 
might be justly proud of, and it has taken in hand 
most of the questions which beset us as a profession 
in a thorough business-like manner. We cannot 
help but think that its activities have been 
stimulated to no small extent by the influence of 
the National or, rather, of the various societies 
through the National. Among questions which 
I need hardly dwell upon, but which I think 
seriously engage the attention of our representatives 
are those dealing with the admission of teachers 
and members as examiners for the membership 
diploma, and the raising of educational standards. 
The question as to the standard scale of fees paid 
by insurance companies to veterinary surgeons 
has been commendably dealt with by the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, and at the various 
society meetings an effort has been made to fix 
uniform scales of charges for professional services. 
There are some problems now unfortunately 
before us which have not been dealt with as 
courageously as would be desirable from the 
standpoint of the general practitioner, and I mean 
to refer particularly to the controversies which 
have arisen around the distribution of vaccines 
and the testing of certain herds for tuberculosis. 
We cannot help but feel that a great moral 
injustice has been done to the practitioner by the 
issuing of publications through unprofessional 
channels which imply a somewhat mean attitude 
towards the practitioner, his functions and attain- 
ments. 

From a practitioner’s point of view it might 
perhaps be presumptuous to dilate upon educational 
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matters, but one cannot be unmindful of certain 
recent press controversies, in which the adequacy 
of our present system was assailed. Those of 
us with experience in the practice of our profession 
among the public cannot but ask ourselves whether 
the system of teaching at present imparted at the 
colleges is all that could be wished for. True 
it is that this system has stood the test of time, 
and being a rightly conservative profession, it is 
not without the greatest reluctance we contemplate 
any change in our present methods. It may be 
alleged that the colleges are now for the most part 
situated right away from the agricultural centres 
in which the aspirant to our ranks will ultimately 
make his living, He is also isolated during his 
period of training from young men who are being 
trained for other professions, and somehow he 
inevitably merges into the world with a feeling 
that he is of a different and almost always, un- 
fortunately, lower status, both from the point of 
view of culture and other attainments. It is 
claimed that if, during his educational period, 
he was associated, as he would be at a high-class 
university, with other young men working for 
admission into other professions, he would be 
better able to develop the feeling of self-confidence 
which is essential, too, in the raising of our status. 
Moreover, the recent discoveries have now rendered 
the work of such wide scope that it: involves 
acquaintance with  highly-specialised subjects 
which should be taught by men who have devoted 
themselves specially to such pursuits ; for example, 


worm diseases, bacterial diseases, etc. The 
economies that obtain at veterinary colleges 
preclude facilities for such training. Such 


specialists would be found in connection with a 
large university centre, and particularly those with 
well-equipped medical and agricultural schools. 
The training of students in these latter pursuits 
necessarily covers a good deal of that which 
the veterinary student need go through, and it is 
more than ever necessary to impress upon the 
minds of students who have now generally passed 
all their time at schools ap to the time they gain 
admission to the colleges (and are often, perhaps, 
unfortunately, drawn from towns) the intimate 
connection between our own calling and agricul- 
ture. In this respect one cannot but have in 
mind the suitability as Cambridge- for carrying 
out veterinary training. Against amalgamation or 
affiliation with universities, however, we must 
retain before our minds the necessity for the 
maintenance of the single portal system, and for 
the administration of an essentially veterinary 
education. One must not lose sight of the fact 
that for many years to come at least the main 
mass of the profession must necessarily consist 
of general practitioners, and their training must 
devolve around the animals to whose needs they 
are to minister later. 

A veterinary education, implying first and fore- 
most a thorough acquaintance with the animal 
itself, should, therefore, be aimed at, and great 
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care should be taken not to allow the young mind 
to be diverted from the main aspects of his calling 
by undue or unnecessary attention to the related 
(cognate) specialities which occupy the attention 
of the scientific worker. Experience has also 
shown that a veterinary faculty is liable to be 
cramped out of existence when admitted as part 
of universities where other branches of study 
assume overwhelming importance. . 

We cannot but feel that there is a change in the 
outlook and scope of our profession, what with 
the needs of public appointments at home and in 
the colonies, army requirements, etc., and that 
training for this end may necessitate considerable 
increase and remodelling of the curriculum. 
Therefore, as stated before, while the majority of 
students ultimately become engaged in general 
practice, care should be taken not to render our 
course of training so expensive that the end 
obtainable does not justify the money expended on 
the training. The training of men who are to 
carry out research in animal diseases is naturally 
a different matter. The need for such men is 
strictly limited, although the work may be con- 
siderable. Their course of training should perhaps 
be intensive ; great care should be taken in their 
selection, and they should be encouraged and 
adequately remunerated. We are glad to see 
that an Advisory Committee is now sitting on the 
question. 

In conclusion, may | urge the members of this 
Society who have conferred on me this great 
honour of choosing me as their President for this 
year to co-operate with me closely, so as to ensure 
success and fruitful results for us all. LI am 
convinced that the future of the profession depends 
largely on the strength of the societies, and in 
the future, if we are to raise our status and to 
command respect, we should not allow ourselves 
to drift into a position of apathy, and thus allow 
our affairs to be directed by a few who in the 
natural course of things are liable, in such cir- 
cumstances, to abuse the power which has been 
allowed to grow up with them. 

L feel somehow that my task will be a light one, 
hecause I shall retain as my colleagues our in- 
defatigable and enthusiastic secretary, Mr. Dawes, 
and our esteemed treasurer, Mr. Brooks, both of 
whom have the welfare of this Society most closely 
at heart, and in the past have filled their offices 
in a most admirable and effective manner. 

Mr. TrRevoR SPENCER, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address, said that 
during his thirty years of membership he had not 
heard a better. It was not customary to criticise 
the address, but he could not refrain from saying 
that he was in substantial agreement with every- 
thing that the President had said. With regard 
to the re-modelling of their educational system, 
if they were going to raise the educational standard, 
and at the same time add another year to the 
period of training, in the hope of approaching 
the level of the medical profession, he was afraid 
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they would get men who, to use a common phrase, 
were rather above their jobs. 

He was afraid, continued Mr. Spencer, that they 
would never enjoy the same professional status 
as the medical practitioner. 

There were other directions in which they could 
improve their position, and one was to make their 
graduates abreast of the times. The sooner 
the colleges paid less attention to the things that 
did not matter, and concentrated on the things 
that did, the better it would be for the future 
of the profession. 

Mr. R. Over, in seconding, warmly congratulated 
the President on the manner in which he had 
treated veterinary politics in his address. 

The Hon. Secretary said he should like to 
support the vote of thanks. As to the future 
of the profession, they had to admit that town 
practice was shrinking, and it would go on shrinking. 
With the gradual disappearance of the horse they 
must pay more attention to the agricultural side 
of veterinary science, and also to that part of their 
profession which related to public health. 

The vote of thanks was heartily carried. 


Some INTERESTING Post-MORTEM SPECIMENS. 

Mr. Marriorr produced the carcass of a newly- 
born foal with only one fore leg. The hind legs 
were normal. He described the curious present- 
ation and the difficulty of birth. The mother, 
a well-bred shire mare, was going on all right, and 
as if nothing unusual had happened. — Mr. Marriott 
also produced two tumours, taken from dairy 
shorthorn cows belonging to the same owner. 
Both had contained a quantity of pus, and in his 
opinion were tubercular. 

Mr. Spencer exhibited a remarkable —post- 
mortem specimen. A valuable shorthorn pedigree 
heifer, bought for 700 guineas, was in calf, and she 
allowed a bull to mount her in the field. She 
instantly ran away as if in great pain, and she was 
afterwards unable to micturate. A few days 
later she died, and he discovered on a post-mortem 
examination that the bull’s penis had ruptured 
the urethra, passing thence underneath the bladder. 

Mr. R. Over showed a testicle he had removed 
from a two-year-old pig. — It was the one that the 
animal had retained, and inside were what appeared 
to be molar teeth. 

AntI-ABORTION VACCINE. 

Mr. Spencer asked the experience of members 
as to the use of anti-abortion vaccine. He had 
used it a good deal, and he was bound to say that 
he was very satisfied with the results. It was a 
mistake, however, to recommend it to a client as 
infallible. 

Mr. Parkes said that since he had used it he 
had not had a cow that slipped. He had had no 
difficulty with abscess formation. 

Mr. CorMAcK mentioned a case that recently 
‘ame under his notice in a herd, where he had 
vaccinated a good number. The animal showed 
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great nervousness, with pain at the site of the 
injection, but not much swelling. She went off 
her feed, but got right eventually, and the results 
on the whole had been excellent. 

Mr. Martin said that in 1913-1914 he used a 
vaccine extensively with good results. 

The PrestpEntT at the close of the meeting 
thanked those members who had brought specimens 
forward, filling up the gap caused by Mr. Powley’s 
absence. He thought they had made good use 
of their time. 

The members adjourned for tea before leaving 
for their respective homes. 


H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., 
Hon. Secretary. 











Notes and News. 


Royal Army Veterinary Corps Annual Dinner. 

The following is a list of the Officers present at 
the above Dinner on Friday, 17th June, 1921, at 
the Hotel Cecil, at 8 p.m. 

Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, K.C.B., 
D.8.0., presiding, Major-Generals EK. R. C. Butler, 
C.B., C.M.G., Sir F. Smith, K.C.MLG., C.B. 

Colonels W. D. Smith, €.B., C.MLG.. D.S.0O., 
W. A. Wood, C.B.E., W. B. Walters, C.B. 

Lieut.-Colonels G. C. O. Fowler, O.B.E., KE. 1D. 
Johnson, O.B.K., TD... W. B. Edwards, A. E. 
Clarke, R. L. Cranford, C.B.E., W. A. Pallin, 
C.B.E., DS.0., R. C. Cochrane, C.B.E. 

Brevet Lieut.-Colonels A. Olver, (C.B., C.M.G., 
W. H. Nicoll, O.B.E., HS. Mosley, D.S.0O., W. A. 


' Jelbart, E. P. Argyle, D.S.O. 


Majors B. L. Lake, D8.0., O.B.E., A. J. Thomp- 
son, K. MeL. McKenzie, D.S8.0., T. KE. Campey, 
M.B.E., T. H. Hobson, T.D., P. J. Simpson, 
D.8.0., T.D., P. W. Dayer-Smith, O.B.E., T.D., 
R. G. Anderson, O.B.E., T.D., J. Adamson, M.C., 
J. L. C. Jones, O.B.E., W. Ascott, O.B.E., C. FE. 
Neill, H. Peele, H. C. Jagger, O.B.E., W. N. 
Jurgensen, A. Robb, jun., C. H. Hylton-Jolliffe. 
A. J. Williams, D.S.O. 

Brevet Majors G. E. Tillyard, O.B.E., Co A. 
Murray, G. Williamson. 

Captains A. Hodgins, D.S.0., T. Lishmazi, 
EK. G. Turner, D.S.0., W. St. J. F. Macartney, 
Kk. C. Doyle, DS.O., H. Stephenson, M.C., R. M. 
Bamford, O.B.E., W. B. Howe, F. C. Minett, 
M.B.E., V. A. Bartrum, O.B.E., T. Menzies, M. A. 
Murphy, B. R. Body, G. A. Kelly, F. T. G. Hobday, 
C.M.G, J. Bell, A. E. Roberts, E. B. Reynolds, 
O.B.E., J. Millward, A. E. Willett, ©. Budd, 
M.B.E., J. F. Ives, M.C., 

Lieutenants H. Jerrom, E. O'Kelly. 

J. Willett, Esq. 

Lieutenant-General Sir T. KE. Clarke, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Quartermaster General to the Forces, 
was the guest of the evening. 
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Resumption of Irish Cattle Trade. 

Orders have been made by the Ministry of 
Agriculture withdrawing all remaining restrictions 
on the movement and marketing of animals which 
were imposed in connection with the recent out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease in the North 
Midlands and in Yorkshire. No outbreak of the 
disease has occurred in any part of Great Britain 
during the past four weeks. 

An Order has also been made withdrawing as 
from the 6th July all special restrictions on the 
importation of Trish animals which were imposed 
on account of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Ireland. On and after the latter date, there- 
fore, Trish animals may be landed in Great Britain 
subject only to the normal condition of 10 hours 
detention in the landing place, at the expiration 
of which they will be free so far as the Ministry’s 
Orders are concerned to be moved to any part 
of the country without further  restrietion, 


Irish Veterinary Address to the King. 

The following is the text of the address presented 
to His Majesty, on June 22nd, on the occasion of 
his visit to Belfast, by the North of Ireland Veter- 
inary Medical Association :— 

We, the President, Council, ahd Members of the 
North of Treland Veterinary Medical Association, 
take the opportunity of your Majesty's visit to 
Belfast to express our loyal and devoted attachment 
to your Majesty, your Throne, and Empire. 

It may be interesting to your Majesty that, 
although our calling is a very ancient one, its first 
organised efforts may be taken as dating from 
the year 1792, when the Royal Veterinary College 
of London was established. Since that period our 
profession has made enormous strides, and more 
especially during the past 100 years. This we 
may largely attribute to the gracious action of her 
Majesty the late Queen Victoria, who awarded us 
the status of a profession by Royal Charter in 
1844, and again in the years 1876, 1879, L888, and 
1892, by supplemental Royal Charters graciously 
extended our powers and privileges, admitting 
of higher degrees, and thus encouraging advanced 
scientific studies. 

His Majesty the late King Edward VII., by his 
very deep interest in the improvement of live 
stock and the well-being of the animal population, 
gave us renewed encouragement to continue our 
work in the interest of the dumb creation, and as 
recently as last year your Majesty was graciously 
pleased to approve of an enactment which will 
very materially aid in the advancement of our art 
and science. 

Ireland being largely an agricultural and pastoral 
country, the importance of its  stock-raising 
industry cannot be over-estimated. 

Our duties in connection therewith are wide, 
varied, and essential ; also, we give very material 
assistance in the protection of public health by 
controlling and eradicating from amongst animals 
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contagious and infectious diseases inimical to man, 
and by preventing the contamination of animal 
products used for the food of man. 

It may also be worthy of note that practically 
all animals leaving this country are examined by 
members of our profession as to health, and also 
as to their general fitness to undergo a sea voyage. 
On an average this entails the examination of 
1,764,665 animals annually, and results in the 
prevention of much suffering. 

We humbly and earnestly pray for the long life 
and happiness of your Majesty, her Majesty the 
Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and all the members of the Royal Family, and 
that our beloved country may thus enjoy the 
blessings of wise and beneficent rule. 

J. Ewrne Jonnston, M.B.E., M R.C.V.S., 
President. 

F. W. Emery, F.R.C.V.S. 

ALEXANDER Mowro, F.R.C.V.S., Secretary. 

Presented by Messrs. J. Ewing Johnston, M.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S.; F. W. Emery, F.R.C.V.S. ; Alexander 
Monro, F.R.C.V.S. 


Major-General Moore. 


Major-General Sir 8. Moore, of the R.A.V.S., 
who has just retired, served throughout the war 
as Director of Veterinary Services in France, 
thereby earning promotion to Major-General, a 
K.C.M.G., and C.B. He has since held a similar 
appointment in India. General Moore joined the 
Service thirty-two years ago, and besides his 
service in the great war, he had practical experience 
in the field in Egypt and in the South African 
War in the days when horse-mastership was not as 
conspicuous a quality of mounted troops as it is 
in these more enlightened days. 


Royal Show Veterinary Staff. 


The following gentlemen were in official attendance 
at the Royal Agricultural Show at Derby :— 
Cuter VETERINARY OFFICER. 

Professor John Penberthy, F.R.C.V.S., Dean Hall, 
Newnham, Gloucestershire. 

ASSISTANT VETERINARY SURGEON. 
William Trigger, F.R.C.V.S., Newcastle, Staffs. 
VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 

F. W. Cox, F.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Department, 
Calvert Street, Derby ; Major Brennan de Vine, 
F.R.C.V.S., M.C., Holliday Street Wharf, Bir- 
mingham ; T. H. Duckworth, M.R.C.V.S., Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire; F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S., 
St. Martin’s, Stamford. 





Kine AND Dersy SuHow. 


The King has sent a letter to the President of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, expressing pleasure 
with his visit to the Show at Derby. His Majesty 

was greatly impressed with the size and magnitude 
of the Show compared with that held at’ Derby in 


1906, and he was gratified to see the remarkable 





advance which had been made in various types of 
machinery and implements, and also in the appli- 
cation of science to agriculture. He congratulated 
Sir Gilbert Greenall on the success of the Show. 


New X-Ray Cure for Cancer. 
CLaims BY A Lonpon HospPITAL. 


The authorities of the West London Hospital 
announce, says the Times medical correspondent, 
that they are in possession of a new X-ray apparatus 
which makes use of rays of a wave length not 
hitherto employed. The current used is of a 
voltage of 200,000. The apparatus is the design 
of a Bavarian radiologist, and the equipment is the 
only one in England. The high claim is made by 
the hospital authorities that :— 

“Surgery as a treatment for cancer may be 

entirely out of date in a few years’ time through 
the special form of X-rays now in use in the West 
London Hospital.” It is added that ‘“ a conserva- 
tive estimate of the possibilities of the new treat- 
ment is to put the number of cures in the future 
at double that ever known in the past. 
A figure of cures as high as 80 per cent. of the cases 
thus treated is looked for by those who are by“no 
means extravagantly hopeful.” It is also stated 
that the rays do not injure the patient in the 
slightest degree. 

These are claims of a most unequivocal kind. 
It is, of course, well known that the tendency of 
radiologists has been to obtain tubes giving rays 
of higher penetration. The voltages used have 
enormously increased of late years. The tubes 
referred to by the West London hospital authorities 
afford the highest penetration yet achieved—that 
is to say, they are the “ hardest ’’ rays yet achieved. 
Opinion on the whole is favourable to the move- 
ment, though some authorities are of opinion that 
the present method of using radium with X-rays 
is probably as good as anything that is likely to be 
achieved by X-rays alone, no matter how pene- 
trating they may be. This remains to be seen. 

The point in connection with cancer is that the 
hard rays have a selective action on cancerous 
tissues. They have also an action on some normal 
human tissues, but it is, of course, possible that 
when a very great degree of hardness is reached 
the action may be on the malignant tissue only. 

In any case, Coolidge, the distinguished American 
who gave us the Coolidge tube, our hardest tube at 
present, has, it is said, reported favourably on the 
new movement. It is also stated that American 
makers believe they can supply degrees of hardness 
much above those at present realised—tubes in 
fact capable of being used with voltages of 1,000,000. 

It is evidently too early as yet to dogmatize, 
for too often hopes are raised only to be dashed 
to the ground—and so valuable opportunities of 
treatment by other means lost. The work is in an 
experimental stage. We can only watch it with 
interest and with hope.—The_ Times. 
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THE Horse BrReEEpiING INDUSTRY. 


Horse breeders seem to have fallen on evil days, 
for, according to a well-known expert closely 
acquainted with the industry, the Shire is the only 
English breed of horse for which there is anything 
like a profitable market just now. In discussing 
the outlook with a Yorkshire Post representative, 
this expert gave rather a gloomy account of 
prevailing conditions as regards hunters and light 
horses. As to hackneys, he could see no gleam of 
light at all. Motor cars and heavy taxation, 
especially the latter, are the causes to which he 
attributes the extraordinary decline in the demand 
for horses for riding and carriage purposes. Apart 
from a possible revival of fashion and prosperity 
at home, he was inclined to the opinion that 
breeders of hackneys are likely to find Japan 
their best customer. The military authorities 
there, it seems, have been experimenting for some 
years in the production of special types of horses 
for army purposes, and have come to the conclusion 
that crosses with hackney sires give the best results. 

The notion that the use of mechanically- 
propelled vehicles and tractors on the farm displaces 
horse-flesh to a large extent is not held by a 
prominent Norfolk farmer. His experience, he 
says, indicates that the displacement is not nearly 
on the scale generally supposed. On his own 
farm he is now employing more tractors and more 
horses than ever he did, though he claims that he 
has always cultivated his land thoroughly. 





The Twentieth 2,000-Gallon Cow.—Mr. Giles 
Randall, of Newport Pagnell, has developed the 
twentieth British and the nineteenth British 
Friesian cow to yield, under official test 2,000 
gallons of milk in a lactation period of less than a 
year. Her production figure to date is 2,000 
gallons in 337 days, and she is still yielding five 
gallons daily. The cow in question, Blackmore 
Snowdrop 3rd, a_ lovely, healthy, dairy-type 
matron of outstanding quality, has had a wonderful 
career, as in addition to being the youngest cow to 
make a 2,000-gallon record she has also the unique 
distinction of having given 4,295 gallons of milk 
before her sixth birthday, as she will not be six 
years old until October 5th next. This probably 
constitutes a record for juvenile milk production 
in this country. Her lactation period yields were 
972, 1,322 and 2,000 gallons to date. 
Randall Brothers are hopeful that their Friesian 
herd will average 900 gallons*per animal. 





Ratn-Mak1nG EXPERIMENTS. 


The question of water supplies 1s one that affects 
most countries from time to time, but if there is 
any truth in a message that comes to hand from 
Toronto our troubles in this respect are sure to 
come to an end. The report concerns a “ rain- 
maker” named Hatfield, who is under a contract 
with the farmers of Alberta to increase rainfall in 
the dry sections of the country, for which purpose 
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eight thousand dollars has been voluntarily sub- 
scribed by residents of the dry areas. Sir James 
D. Connolly, the Agent-General for Western 
Australia, is stated to have had experience of 
similar experiments. The most notable one was 
carried out in Australia by Mr. J. G. Balsillie, 
the former Government wireless expert, under 
contract with the Commonwealth Government. 
Mr. Balsillie explained the scientific basis of his 
exper The device, 
as improved and worked to-day, is very simple and 
comparatively inexpensive. It is based on the 
discovery that atmospheric electricity resists rain- 
fall, and that the diminution or cancellation by 
artificial means of the potential gradient (that is, 
the atmospheric charge) existing in fair or clear 
weather between elevated zones of the troposphere 
(that is, the region of winds, vapour, dust, clouds, 
etc., and concerns a zone up to seven miles in a 
vertical direction from the earth’s surface) and the 
ground, results in the disturbance of the stability 
of previously existing conditions, so that clouds 
are formed in the affected troposphere zone and 
rainfall is procured. If the potential gradient 
between clouds or parts thereof and the ground be 
diminished or cancelled by artificial means, rainfall 
is procured or stimulated according to the then 
prevailing conditions.” 








Tue MINISTRY AND SHEEP SOAB. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries have 
issued a notice in the form of a large placard giving 
the following information on the question of the 
Cure and Prevention of Sheep Scab for the 
guidance of sheep-owners :— 

“The most effective remedy for sheep scab is 
dipping, provided that the dip used is one that has 
been approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
care is taken to see that the dipping is thoroughly 
carried out in accordance with the instructions on 
the label. 

The Ministry of Agriculture makes a special 
appeal to sheep-owners for their co-operation to see 
that dipping is properly carried out; otherwise 
scab can never be eradicatéd. 

When dipping to comply with Orders of the 
Ministry of Agriculture or Regulations of the Local 
Authority, it is of the utmost importance to 
remember that :— . 

(1) The dip used must be one that has been 
approved by the Ministry of Agriculture. There 
are a large number of effective dips for scab, non- 
poisonous as well as poisonous, which have been 
so approved, and the responsibility in selecting an 
approved dip rests with sheep-owners. 

(2) The dipping bath must be mixed in the pro- 
portions specified as approved by the Ministry. 
It is inadvisable to make up a dipping bath by 
mixing two or more dips together, as this may 
result in neutralising the effect of both dips for 
scab, and may in some cases be injurious to the 


sheep. 
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(3) The directions and precautions indicated by 
the manufacturer on the label must be strictly 
observed. 

(4) The sheep must be kept immersed in the bath 
for the period mentioned on the label. Special 
attention should be paid to the heads, necks and 
tails. 

(5) During the dipping operations proportionate 
quantities of dip and water must be added to keep 
the bath up to proper strength. 

(6) After each lot of sheep have been dipped and 
before the bath is re-mixed, the dipping bath 
should be carefully cleaned out, the residue being 
disposed of in such a manner that it cannot injure 
animals or pollute streams, — A satisfactory method 
is to run the residue from the bath to a trench or 
pit, the sides and bottom of which have been 
plentifully sprinkled with lime, so that the liquid 
from the bath runs through the lime before passing 
into the soil. This is specially important when 
poisonous dips are used in order to avoid risk of 
injury to sheep through accumulation of poisonous 
matter. Under no circumstances, however, 
should the lime be added to the liquid while it is 
still in the bath. 

(7) If arsenical dips are used, the second dipping 
should be half the strength of the first dipping, 
when two dippings are required, with an interval 
of not more than fourteen days between them. 

Persons using poisonous dips must take the 
precautions necessary for the avoidance of accidents 
or injury to sheep through the use of such dips, and 
the Ministry will not entertain any claim for com- 
pensation for injury or loss due to their use. The 
choice of an approved dip rests entirely with the 
user, The responsibility for the class of ingredients 
is a matter for the manufacturer of the dip. The 
approval of the Ministry only means that the 
ingredients of a dip are effective for scab in the 
«proportions approved, 

All persons having or having had under their 
charge a sheep affected with or suspected of sheep 
scab are required by law to give notice to the 
police with all practicable speed. Persons failing 
to do so are liable to heavy fines, and in certain 
circumstances to imprisonment.” ' 


CONSIDERATION FOR ANIMALS. 

Presiding recently at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Lord Lambourne said :—* It is to my mind 
amazing that people should depreciate kindness to 
animals, which should be the duty and privilege of 
every civilised person, by the infliction ‘of totally 
inadequate fines even in the cases of horrible and 
revolting cruelty. I am not a vindictive person, 
but I feel that the people who can wilfully cause 
suffering to dumb animals should be made _ to 
realise the hideousness of their act by a personal 
experience of suffering.”’ The coal dispute had 
enabled an enormous number of animals employed 
in the mines to be brought up to the surface 
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once more to enjoy sunshine and fresh air. The 
society's inspectors had been able to inspect these, 
and as a result one colliery in the North of England 
had been prosecuted for cruelty to 33 pit ponies. 
The council had asked that the present opportunity 
of conferences between the owners and miners 
should be taken advantage of to discuss the 
possibility of further extending the use of 
mechanical haulage, so that wherever possible 
the employment of horses underground should 
be dispensed with. He also referred to the case 
of performing animals, and said he looked forward 
to the time when these unnecessary and cruel 
exhibitions would be made illegal. The society 
hoped to get the support of the Government so 
that the question of cruelty of animals might be 
considered as one of the subjects for the Inter- 
national Conference of the League of Nations. 
They were also communicating with their sister 
associations all over the world, seeking their 
co-operation, 

In support of the suggestion of Miss Coles to 
stop the export of live horses for butchering by 
making high charges for export, a resolution was 
carried urging Parliament to place a tax of not 
less than £20 on every live horse, mule, or ass 
exported from the British Isles. 

Categorical denials of the use of cruelty in the 
training of animals for stage or circus performances 
were made by well-known persons in the entertain- 
ment world who attended a meeting of M.P.’s in 
opposition to the Performing Animals’ Prohibition 
Bill. Mr. James O’Grady, M.P., who presided, 
suggested that the Bill should be withdrawn on 
the understanding that the allegations of cruelty 
should be inquired into by a select committee or 
other independent body, and that trainers and 
exhibitors should accept any legislation based on 
its report. Commander Kenworthy, M.P., as 
one of the promoters, promised to consult his 
friends on this suggestion. 


THe Nerrep For FresH Boop. 


“The question of increasing our herds is of vital 
importance to the population. The depletion of 
our herds of cattle and flocks of sheep at the 
present time is alarming. The population of 
Greater London is to-day being fed practically on 
foreign meat,” said Mr. Deputy Neale, chairman 
of the London Cattle Clearing Market, at the 
congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at 
Folkestone. 

He was speaking after a paper on “ The Tuber- 
cular Test in Cattle ’’ had been read by Mr. Brennan 
DeVine, chief veterinary inspector of Birmingham. 
Mr. Neale said the paper was one of the most 
important read at a congress of that description 
for a long time. 

One had only to refer to the table placed in 
their hands that day to see that out of 676 animals 
examined in this country 38.2 per cent. were affec- 
ted, That showed how very important it was 
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that they should do all they could to introduce 
into this country some fresh blood. 

As chairman of the Clearing Market of the 
Corporation of London he could say that many 
thousands of Canadian cattle had gone through 
their hands, and although every animal cleared 
in that market had been inspected by a veterinary 
surgeon, he had not heard of a single case of 
tuberculosis being discovered among the animals 
coming from Canada. 

He asked Mr. DeVine to let him have a copy of 
his paper so that he could present it to the Royal 
Commission when he gave evidence. He was 
doing this entirely in the public interest.— Daily 
Express. 


Dus.in’s MILK. 


Some rather alarming statements are made 
by Dr. J. W. Bigger, bacteriologist to the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, in his report on 
the quality of milk supplied for public consumption 
in Dublin. He states :—** I examined one hundred 
samples of the milk being delivered in Dublin in 
the ordinary way. The general results could 
not be described as creditable,’’ and Dr. Bigger 
decided that to allow some of the milks which 
he tested to be sold for food was absolutely wrong. 
Fifty samples were tested for the presence of 
tubercle bacilli, and positive results were obtained 
in four instances capable of causing tuberculosis 
in the consumers. In England certain regulations 
are in force, dairy-keepers complying with them 
being allowed to supply milk under the names 
“Grade A” and “Grade A (certified). In 
Ireland, however, no regulations whatever apply, 
nor is there any scheme by which any milk can be 
guaranteed of good quality. Dr. Bigger found 
that the expenditure of “‘some soap and water, 
some time, and some thought” would enable 
milk of an excellent quality to be produced at the 
farm. 

As to what might be done in this country to 
insure a pure milk supply, Dr. Bigger suggests the 
following regulations :—(1)The herd must be free 
from tuberculosis, as judged by tuberculin test. 
Annual tests must be made and reactors removed. 
(2) The physical condition of all cows must be 
satisfactory on six monthly veterinary examination. 
(3) The cow-sheds, milking-sheds, and dairy must 
be suitable, and must be kept thoroughly clean. 
(4) The equipment must be of approved design 
and capable of proper cleaning. (5) The methods 
of milking and of dealing with the milk must be 
open to inspection and must be found satisfactory. 
(6) No milk may be more than 24 hours old at the 
time itis sold. (7) Milk must be cooled immediate- 
ly after collection, and must not be at a higher 
temperature than 55 degs. C. subsequent to this. 
(8) Facilities must be allowed for taking samples 
of milk for bacteriological and chemical examin- 
ation. (9) No milk may contain more than 
100,000 bacteria, capable of growing at body 
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temperature, in each cubic centimetre. Lactose 
fermenting bacilli must not be present in two 
tubes to each of which has been added 1/25 e.c. 
of milk. The standards suggested, and some of 
the conditions, have been made considerably more 
lenient than those adopted in England. 


FutTurRE OF THE HACKNEY SHow. 


It is well known that the recent Hackney Horse 
Show in London was a financial failure ; and the 
question of what to do respecting the Hackney 
Horse Show has become critical. Obviously 
the society cannot afford to go on losing money 
vear after year, and it is equally certain that the 
breed will suffer seriously if the show is suspended. 
Yorkshire Hackney breeders and fanciers have 
offered, or rather the Race Committee and Cor- 
poration of Doncaster at their instance, have offered 
the sub-paddocks at Doncaster as a site for the 
show of 1922, suggesting Easter Monday and 
the following day as a date. The offer has not 
yet been definitely accepted, as the council of 
the society has not had a meeting since it was made, 
but it certainly offers many advantages. Don- 
caster is as handy for breeders as London; the 
showyard will cost nothing, and the fact that it 
is in a horsey county makes the pecuniary success 
as near a certainty as such things can be. —The 
Times. 


Anthrax and Horsehair Disinfection. 


The Departmental Committee on Disinfection 
of Horsehair reports :— 

“It has been brought to our notice that large 
quantities of drawn hair—i.e., partly manufactured 
hair—are now imported from China, and, further, 
that consignments of shaving brushes made from 
infected hair are arriving in this country. The 
satisfactory disinfection of such prepared hair and 
of shaving brushes is impracticable, while the 
danger to consumers is very great. Two courses 
only are possible, namely :— 

1. Total prohibition of the import into this 
country of any manufacturerd or partly manu- 
factured hair and of goods composed or partly 
composed of foreign horse or goat hair ; or 

2. The establishment, in the countries from 
which such goods are imported, of disinfecting 
stations under the control of a central authority 
invested with power to enforce disinfection of 
the raw hair before manufacture. 

“This is a matter of international concern,” 
adds the Committee. 


LEATHER FROM MupD SHARKS. 


A promising industry which may grow to considerable 
proportions was begun recently in the Gulf of Georgia, on 
Parker Island. A company was formed not long ago, 
says the T'imes T'rade Supplement, to develop this industry, 
the first of its kind in British Columbia, although on the 
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coast of the State of Washington there is a similar plant. 
The sharks range from 10ft. to L5ft. in length and weigh 
from ! to 2} tons. Practically every part of them can be 
turned to some useful purpose. The part, however, 
which offers the greatest prospect of useful development 
is in the manufacture of leather from the hides, which 
vary from an inch thick to the thickness of paper in the 
case of baby sharks. The thicker hides are tough enough 
to make strong and lasting boot soles; the finer grades, 
after going through several processes, make a high-grade 
suede for women’s shoes. 

It may be safely assumed there will not be any warble 
fly holes in shark leather. It was recommended at the 
Scientific Committee that exhibits of warbled hides should 
be provided for inspection at cattle shows. Pioneers 
have been agitating for about 30 years to find a remedy for 

_the warble fly pest. In consequence of this persistent 
agitation the Scientific Warble Fly Committee was 
appointed. Under Professor Carpenter’s skilful direction 
a series of experiments have been conducted in Lreland, 
which are likely to produce practical results, judging 
from the report of the last Committee meeting. The 
enormous reduction in the value of hides, together with 
injury to meat and suffering to cattle, have hardly been 
realised even by those engaged in the animal industry. 


At Horncastle (Lines.) horse fair there were more horses 
than buyers, and prices were down to pre-war figures— 
in some cases even lower. The Scottish horse fairs give 
an interesting indication of the trend of values. At New 
Deer (Aberdeenshire), when 200 horses were offered, 
prices ranged from £30 up to £105 for better-class animals. 
In the case of the latter there was a drop of £40 to £50 
compared with last year’s prices. 








Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tue+day mourning for insertion in following Saturday's issue 





Higher Standard of Education and the Colonial Service. 


Sirs,— At last ovr Council has adopted a course which 
will appeal to all of those who have the true interests of 
the profession at heart, and one which is the driving off 
point to its advancement on proper lines. Up to now 
all we have done is to clamour for more recognition without 
seriously considering whether by first putting our own 
house in order we should not have a stronger claim. 

I cannot find a gleam of justification for the position 
taken up by Sir John McFadyean on this subject. What 
the public wants in every article or walk of life is, firstly, 
quality and then, if possible, quantity. Sir John fears 
that better education (which he admits is desirable) will 
decrease the supply. Let us assume that it will to a 


small degree ; is that going to be a disaster? Rather ‘T 
think will it be a blessing in disguise. Far better a 
comparatively small efficient body that can compel 


respect than a rabble of inefficients who might be a hin- 
drance to advancement. 

Education has been and always will be the “ hall mark ”’ 
of status, and Sir L. Blenkinsop has very aptly described 
our position—our status is there waiting for us if we hope 
to claim it in a proper manner. He tells us very rightly 
that a liberal general education is ‘“‘the’’ manner. He 1s 
speaking from experience, and a very large and varied 
experience, when he rightly reminds us that we cannot 
expect public appointments to be thrown open to men 
without this education. The reason is quite obvious. A 
‘liberal general ” education is an apt summing up of the 
case; it implies infinitely more than a study of the 
3 R’s, although it necessarily includes them. We all 
know you cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, so 
why waste time in trying to? Education will eliminate the 
sow’sear. The “finished”’ silk purse may not be finished, 
but the material is there all right, and it will not take long 
to fashion into an article that will appeal to the public. 





The Colonial Service demands men of good stamp, 
but unless they are forthcoming, we can hardly expect 
Government to put up with a second-rate article that is 
not “hall marked” and at the same time increase the 
emoluments to the level that the “sterling ’’ quality 
demands. 

There are black sheep in every family. The question is 
have we a greater proportion than others? It is up to 
us to prove that this is not the case. Some of us are 
getting very weary of being looked upon solely as a pro- 
fession of ‘‘ Vets.,’’ ‘‘ Cattle Doctors,” and ‘‘ Horse Copers,”’ 
and we have a right to demand a better and wider recog- 
nition of what the profession really consists of. It is truly 
lamentable to hear some of the views of the majority 
of laymen as to what our status really is. And why ? 
Simply because they have judged the whole by the few. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop has reminded us very forcibly 
of a menace which is looming ahead for the Colonial 
Service unless we pull ourselves together. He says: ‘“‘We 
shall have our Colonial graduates being considered 
superior to the graduates of the English colleges, and have 
our Colonies accepting Colonial graduates.”’ I wonder 
if he knew how truly he was speaking? In fact, what he 
quotes as a possibility is already a fact. I can give him 
an instance of a graduate of a Colonial college being 
appointed to the Veterinary Service of one of our colonies 
as a veterinary officer, and by virtue of his service at 
present drawing a higher salary than three other officers 
of the same services holding the diploma R.C.V.S. A 
protest was forwarded to Government on this subject, and 
application made that a veterinary officer holding the 
diploma of R.C.V.S. should be entitled to a salary at least 
equivalent to that drawn by a non-qualified man, but the 
protest was ignored. 

The Commission on Salaries, on which Sir John 
McFadyean sat, gave as their ruling in connection with 
this colony that the service required no alteration of staff 
or salaries ! 

May it be taken that Sir John and his colleagues 
concerned are quite happy in this anomalous position 
of members of their own profession and are quite content 
to let things remain as they are? What has happened 
once may easily recur.—I remain, yours faithfully, 
Henry G. Stmpson, F.R.C.V.S. 

Penang, May 24th, 1921. 


The Headless 1.C.V.D. 


Sirs,—I enclose a cutting* taken from the Times of the 
new rates of pay for the Director-General of the Indian 
Medical Service. This service is similar in its operation 
to the Indian Civil Veterinary Dept., though there are 
important points of difference in its organisation. But 
the interesting point to many of us will be the fact that 
the need for this appointment at a good | salary is still 
apparent to the Government of India. 

I read in your issue of March 12th a letter signed by 
** Veritas,”” and was more impressed by the fact that he 
advanced no reason for having a head of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department than by anything else in the 
letter. 

Scientific bodies have a head as the means of advancing 
the scientific efforts of their body. ‘“‘ Veritas” states 
that a head of the I.C.V.D. could have such little advice 
and assistance to offer that vast country of India—one 
so fertile in disease—that a case cannot be made out to 
find a place for him. 

Rather would I say that the ground to be covered is so 
colossal, compared with a relatively disease free country 
like the U.K., and by the lapse of time during which this 
centralised work has not been carried out, that the task 
might well dismay many. 

May I offer a few remarks and put forward a few sug- 
gestions of how service in an appointment of this kind 
could be of benefit. 

All my remarks exclude references to all personnel and 
animals under army control. The late war, now happily 
over, I believe revealed a lamentable deficiency of 
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information of the territorial incidence of and freedom 
from disease of various kinds throughout India. The 
value of this information, and the difficulties likely 
to arise from the lack of it, will be apparent to any person 
of scientific knowledge. 

As the result of the activities of the veterinary service 
in the various Provinces of India, a marvellous amount 
of useful knowledge must be acquired. What is happening 
to that accumulated knowledge now ? Is it possible for 
a lay head to put it to the best purpose ? The amount of 
good resulting from any scientific body is the result of 
intelligent and co-ordinated direction. 

Contagious disease has by no means yet been stamped 
out in the rest of the world, and the lay public by no means 
always sees eye to eye with scientific effort in these matters, 
but that is no reason for relaxing wisely-directed effort. 
Nor is contagious disease alone the end of the story. 
The head of a Department, serving with the Government 
under which the Department exists, is in a position to 
keep himself informed of all contemporary movement, in 
other countries as well as his own; and, before new 
measures become law, can ensure that his Department 
is adequately served according to needs, and not over- 
ridden ; or, in a word, that the public interest is served 
from all standpoints. Without such a head the members 
of a Department only learn such matters of public interest 
as may be considered necessary for them to learn, without 
the necessary expert or scientific guidance, or, as more 
frequently happens, nothing at all. 
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Then, again, there is propaganda ; propaganda to teach 
the world the Department deals with of the many advan- 
tages that lie to their hand ; propaganda to tell all of the 
good done. There is a fine field for this in India. 

We live in a competitive age, and adequacy of repre- 
sentation was never more necessary; or we shall find 
others doing our work, though I do not for a moment 
consider it would, be done so well. But the public will 
have little sympathy for a body that will not help itself. 
And one cannot altogether close one’s eyes to a certain 
under-current in this direction even now. 

Therein lies some of the danger of the position ; but 
there are many other weaknesses in the situation.—Yours 
faithfully, ‘“‘ PRopucti.” 
28th June, 1921. 

* Details are announced of the new scales of pay for 
officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employment, 
which take effect from January Ist, 1920. They include : 
Director-General, Rs. 3,500 ; Surgeons-General, Rs. 3,000 
and Inspectors-General of Civil Hospitals, Rs. 2,750; 








Army Veterinary Service. 


LONDON GAZETTE, WAR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL FORCES. 

June 30th.—Major J. Abson, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S. 
(retired) ; Captain F. W. Pawlett, 2nd Cavalry Division ; 
Captain W. 8. Lornie, M.C., 75th Highland Brigade, R.F.A. 





Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 





































































































Foot- Glanders i . 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including — sheePSwine Fever 
Disease. Farcy).* Be. ” 
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Norz.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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